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In Paris indignation at the Government, its corruption and
reactionary policy combined with financial misrule, had reached
such a height that patience was at an end and the people streamed
into the streets to the cry of 'Reform! Reform! Down with Guizot!'
It was impossible to oppose the demonstration with sufficient
strength, for the National Guard and the Army sympathized with
the rioters. On 23rd February Guizot was dismissed, but that was
not sufficient. The workers were already demanding much more;
the troops fired on the crowds, fifty-two dead and wounded lay
in the streets. Now it was impossible to control the people. Alarm
bells were rung in Paris. On the 24th barricades were thrown up
all over the town, the Army joined the people, Louis Philippe
abdicated, and a temporary government of socialist party members
was formed and soon proclaimed the Republic.

The news of the February riots in France had a powerful echo
all over Germany. Up to that time political freedom of action of
the individual, and all manifestations of nationalist spirit had
been too much kept down.

Early on 2gth February the first news of the revolution in
France reached Munich. And now the weakening of the power of
the Throne, due to the mistakes into which Ludwig's inflammable
heart had betrayed him, was noticeable in Bavaria.  The people
had learned that they could force their will upon the King; they
had seen how fatally the neglect of the army was now affecting
matters and how weak the Monarchy really was. The object lesson
given in Paris encouraged the movement to make threatening
demands which were beyond all reasonable limits. The King had
always the greatest abhorrence of allowing anything to be wrung
from him by force.   As far as the national idea was concerned, he
had a perfectly clear conscience. His Government too had the best
intentions. Berks? Yes, he would like to keep him, But this very
Berks was the sore point with the people.  They wanted him out
of the way.   Not only that, but they expected the King to grant
them everything at once. They overwhelmed him with a thousand
demands and at once brought pressure to bear.   His character,
indeed his whole being, rebelled against such methods which
threatened to bind his hands for always, to shake, or rather to
shatter, the whole edifice of his conception of monarchy.  He had
always been ready, without compulsion, to encourage any national
desires and they could have obtained everything else by the peace-
ful development of these ideas.  But now, just because the devil